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of activities, by the person who keeps the rivalry atti-
tude constantly. We all know this type of behavior,
where the interest of the performer is in himself and not
in the work. One who has thoroughly prepared for
a public performance of some sort, may break down in
the performance because of inability to get away from
the desire to do his best in the presence of all these spec-
tators, this self-consciousness making impossible a
direct application of his energies to the work in hand.
The motive that originally induced him to go in for
this event may very well have been a desire to distin-
guish himself; but this motive has to drop out of sight
or else by its distraction spoil the performance. It is
not true, then, that the motive that initiates a given
activity furnishes the motive force for the whole activ-
ity; it simply leads the performer up to the act, but the
motive force for the act itself must be inherent. In
short, you simply must take as your immediate aim the
accomplishment of the particular act before you. If
you are to accomplish a given result, you must aim at
that result, and, for the moment, must get interested in
that result for its own sake. You will never get any-
where in the particular activity by virtue of your gen-
eral tendencies. This is, notably true of continued and
complex systems of activity, such as most human activ-
ities become. Unless you get up an interest in a system
of activities you can accomplish nothing in it. Extra-
neous motives may bring you to the door of a system of
activities, but, once inside, you must drop everything
extraneous.

McDougall's principle, therefore, "that the original
impulse or conation supplies the motive power to all